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For Friends’ Review. 
THE SIXTH CHAPTER OF SECOND CORIN- 
THIANS. 

Though in this chapter the apostle des- 
cribes himself, yet the description is so given 
that it is at once an exhortation and a touch- 
stone to all who would be the servants of God, 
and be used by Him effectually in the ser- 


vices of His household. He first refers to| 


the grace of God in such manner as to show 
that if not received in vain, not frustrated, but 
allowed tu have its full design accomplished, 
it would prove to be all-sufficient to those 
who by faith in the Lord Jesus are already 
ee of His grace. These have already 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 2, 1876. 


| Surely it is impossible that any should commend 
| themselves to every man’s conscience in the 
‘sight of God, unless all brittleness of spirit, 
all self-assertion, and pride are laid low, 
crucified, and kept in subjection by the Spirit 
of the Master. No allowance is made, either, 
‘for circumstances. Often men think, or are 
tempted to think, that their surroundings, or 
the people with whom they have to deal are 
so peculiar that they may be excused for 
what they know to be sin, when they see it in 
others. But the much patience, even in afflic- 
tions, distresses, tumults, labors, watchin 
and fastings is required. Moreover, it is to 
had from Him who is called the God of pa- 
tience, if we will allow patience to have her 
perfect work in us. 

Then follows pureness. 
has the true hope in him is called to be pure 
in thought and act, even as He our Lord 
has set us an example of purity. While the 
calling is a high one, the comfort is great 
that Hs knows our temptations and will fully 
supply our need, if we ask for, receive and 
use His all sufficient grace. How watchful 
will this make the servants against every ap- 
pearance of evil in their conduct towards 
those with whom they mingle. They under- 
stand the meaning of our Lord when He said, 
“If thine eye offend thee pluck it out;” no 
compromise with impurity in its most subtle 
advances must be allowed. 

The knowledge demanded, is that of experi- 
ence in divine things, and of the revealed 
truths of the Bible, as they are read, pond- 

ered and opened to the understanding by the 
| Holy Spirit. Tais requires diligence, deap 
|bumility and prayer. Long-suffering can 
/only co-exist with thorough humility. Be 
| clothed with humility. It has been well said, 


that it is easy to wear a patch of humility 


Every one that 


n heard in a time accepted, and succored | here and there, but it is another thing to be 


in a day of salvation, and are now in al] | clothed all over with humility. For this we 
things to approve themselves as the ministers | ™USt learn much of Him who is lowly of 
of God. There is no allowance made for un-| heart, and permit Him to hide pride from _us 
holy tempers, starts of impatience, or other | —We must be filled with that love which 
evidences of the old nature asserting itself, ! 2€Ver fails. Many find that their love lasts 
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well so long as it relates to people who think 
as they do, but is all gone when they have to 
to do with fellow Christians, perhaps as sin- 
cere as themselves, but of differing judgment. 
No, we must suffer long, and still be kind. 
What a high and noble ‘call it is that we 
should approve ourselves as the Lord’s ser- 
vants, by the Holy Spirit; by being so under 
His influence and power, so emptied of self 
and filled with Him, that all shall feel that 
this is our condition. With what fervency 
of petition, what strength of hope may we not 
ray that we may thus be filled to the 
aster’s honor. ‘‘He that believeth on 
Me,” said the Saviour, “ out of his body shall 
flow rivers of living water ;” and there are 
Christians so wholly the Lord’s that all feel 
the influence which emanates from their lives. | 
“By the word of truth.” This will bring | 
all our speech to a close test. Not only will | 
it bring us to be on our guard in dealing, in 
narrating occurrences, and in all promises, 
that strict truthfulness shall be kept to, but 
much of worldly compliment and insincere | 





expression will be laid aside. This led our 
early Friends to “thee” and “thou,” and the re- | 
fusal of complimentary and untruthful forms | 
of address. 

It also gives great encouragement to the| 
humble servant who feels himself called to 
teach or speak for the Lord, to beg with earn- | 
estness that he may be so aided, and so re-| 
strained in his utterances, as to speak, not in| 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but | 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth. He will not| 
say “ My lips are my own; my mind is filled | 
with thoughts and I will utter them as I deem | 
best,” but will crave that every thought may 
be brought into subjection, and that the| 
mouth be filled by Him who made it, with | 
the pattern of sound words that cannot be 
condemned. 

“By the power of God.” How we need 
power in service, and what a note of cheer it 
is that we are bidden to manifest it, for then 
we come humbly and with hope to Him from 
whom all power is derived, But for this and 
all other of these requisite graces we must 
come as “having nothing,” nothing of our 
own to rest upon, hut as empty vessels receive 
of Him who freely gives us all things of 
which He sees us to be in need. It is thus 
that we are so rich. As having nothing, cru- 
cified, dead, buried with Him by baptism into 
death, but risen with Him and receiving of 
His fulness “ all things.” R. 





Tae NuMBER oF HeEBREws in the world 
is the subject of a recent pamphlet, wherein 
the author estimates the aggregate of that re- 
ligion at 7,074,858. Of these he places by far 
the larger proportion in Europe—five and one- 
quarter millions—a half million in Asia, 


three-quarters of a million in Africa, and in 
&merica 250,000. Of the European Hebrews 
one half are in Russia and one fourth in Aus- 
tria. To Germany he allots about a half 
million, to Austria and Turkey each about 
a quarter of a million, while England con- 
tains 70,000, of whom 30,000 live in London, 
In some countries, like Norway, Spain, and 
Portugal, there are scarcely any Jews, whilst 
in others they have increased in a proportion 
far exceeding the regular increase of the 
population. Thus, in Austrian Galicia, where 
there are now a half million Hebrews, they 
have grown in numbers 150 per cent. during 
the last half-century, whilst the general in- 
crease of the population during the same per- 
iod was but 25 per cent. The Hebrew popu- 
lation of New York is placed at 80,000, and 
of Chicago at 30,000. In commenting upon 
these estimates one of our contemporaries 
thinks the American figures too small, be- 
cause many Americans of Jewish descent are 
not embraced in our census tables as of the 
Jewish faith. Enough is shown, however, to 
demonstrate the great diffusion of the Israel- 
ites over the earth, and also that, although 
comparatively few in numbers, their energy 


und ability impress every community wherein 


they are found. In London, for instance, 
the Hebrews have influence beyond the pro- 
portion due to their numbers.— Daily Paper. 


+Or 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


In an article on some detected frauds in 
Paris, in the manufacture of so-called “ spirit- 
photographs,” the Daily News said, “ Spiritu- 
alism would be absolutely uninteresting were 
it not a page in a curious chapter in the his- 
tory of the human mind.” With this we 
should agree were the subject solely one of 
philosophical or scientific inquiry. But this 
is by no means the case. It has not only a 
history, which can only be briefly referred to 
in this paper, but it has a moral aspect; it 
involves the question of right or wrong; of 
lawfulness or unlawfulness; using these terms 
in their relation to divine and not mere human 
law. 

The term “ modern spiritualism,” which we 
understand to be employed by the so-called 
spiritualists, or spiritists themselves, is one of 
some significance. It acknowledges, or at 
least betrays a consciousness of, the relation 
of the thing as it exists with very ancient 
forms of dealing, or attempting to deal, with 
the forces and powers of the invisible world; 
for if “spiritualism” have nothing in com- 
mon with these why characterize it as mod- 
ern? It, on the other hand, the connection 
be avowed, in what respect does it differ ? 

To elucidate both points we can hardly do 
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better than seek information in the oldest and | 
most authentic book in the world that deals 
with the inner and outer history cf man. 
We there find mention at a very early periud, 
of divination, magic, witchcraft, enchant- 
ment, a0othsaying, dealing with familiar spir- 
its, and necromancy. We need not stay to 
inquire the particular distinction of these 
terms, or of others of later origin, such as) 
juggling, geomancy, &c. Several of them, 
as “dealing with familiar spirits,” and “ nec 
romancy,” i. é. the holding intercourse, real 
or pretended, with the spirits of deceased per- 
sons, explain themselves. These terms are 
always limited to their original signification, | 
and both are undoubted and undeniable fea- 
tures of “modern spiritualism.” Other 
terms—‘‘ magic,” “ witchcraft,” “sorcery,’— 
have become of general application, and are 
used, especially “sorcery,” to express any or 
all of the arts or means that have been de- 
vised or employed in seeking to hold inter- 
course with unseen and occult powers. 

Where shall we find a standard by which 
the moral merits or demerits of this subject 
may be ascertained? We often hear the ex 
pression, “to the law and to the testimony,” 
when questions are mooted that concern the 
right and wrong of things. It was first em- 
ployed by thie prophet Isaiah, in reference to 
our present subject. The passage is clearer in 
Bishop Lowth’s translation than in our com- 
mon version. 

« When they shall say unto you: 

Seek unto the necromancers and the wizards; 

To them that speak inwardly, and that mutter : 

Should not a people seek unto their God? 

Should they seek, instead of the living, unto the dead? 

Unto the armanee, and unto the testimony,* let them 
seek : 

If they will not speak according to this word, 

In which there is no obscurity ; 


Every one of them shall pass through the land dis- 
tressed and famished ; 


And when he shall be famished and angry with him- 
self, 


He shall curse his king and his God. 
And he shall cast his eyes upwards, and look down to 
the earth ; 
And lo! distress and darkness! 
Gloom, tribulation, and accumulated darkness ! ’’ 
Isaiah viii. 19-22.—(Lowth’s version.) 


If we accept the counsel of the prophet, 
and refer “to the law and to the testimony,” 
it will not be needful to quote numerous pas-| 
sages. Near the close of the Pentateuch the | 
previous declarations of the law are summed 
up in terms of peculiar solemnity as follows : 

“There shall not be found among you any 
one that maketh his son or his daughter to 
pass through fire, or that useth divination, or 
an observer of times, or an enchanter, or a/| 
witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with fa- | 
miliar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 


*“ To the law and to the testimony ” English Bible.A.V. | 


| known to all of us. 
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For all that do these things are an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord: and because of these 
abominations the Lord thy God doth drive 
them out before thee. Thou shalt be perfect 
with the Lord thy God. For these nations, 
which thou shalt possess, hearkened unto ob- 
servers of times, and unto diviners: but as 
for thee, the Lord thy God hath not suffered 
thee so to do. The Lord thy God will raise 
up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto 
him ye shall hearken.”—( Deut. xviii. 10-15.) 

The prediction that a prophet should arise 
“like unto Moses,” is twice expressly applied 
to Christ in the New Testament; and it es- 
pecially refers to Christ as the lawgiver and 
teacher of his people under the new dispen- 
sation. Does it not follow, if we accept the 
authority of the Bible, that those who prac- 
tise “spiritualism,” are, to say the least, in 
danger of separating themselves from the 
teaching and the authority of Christ? The 
precepts that occur in the Mosaic law against 
the various forms of sorcery prove, by their 
frequency and their emphasis of expression, 
that it was a wide-spread and deadly evil. 
It is also declared to have been one of the 
sins of the Canaanites, that caused them to 
be cast out of their land. The terms “un- 
clean,” “ defiled,” “an abomination,” which 


|are applied to its various practices, mark 


their peculiar offensiveness in the divine sight. 
At a later period, when the prophet Samuel 
would depict the heinousness of the sin of 
rebellion against God, he says, “ Rebellion is 
as the sin of witchcraft” (1 Sam. xv. 23)— 
apparently no stronger comparison could be 
used. 

In the history of the first king of Israel 
we have a remarkable account of an inter- 
view which had exactly the same object as a 
modern “ Spiritualistic seance ;” save that it 
was held in sad earnest, and not to gratify a 
trifling curiosity. Atsome earlier period of 
his reign Saul had sought to extirpate the 
whole race of the dealers in the occult arts. 
It appears to have been characteristic of this 
wilful and unhappy monarch to “ compound 
for sins he was inclined to,” by zeal in sup- 


| pressing and punishing those to which he had 


no inclination. But at the close of his reign, 
in the extremity of his distress, when he sorely 
experienced the need of divine counsel, but 
felt himself cut off from all lawful means of 
obtaining it, he sought out “a woman that 
had a familiar spirit.” The narrative is well 
The right understand- 
ing of it is not free from difficulty, but we 
think the best commentators are agreed upon 
an explanation, which we have found nowhere 
more lucidly expressed than in a little story 
by Charles and Mary Lamb, (the gifted Elia 
and his sister), intended to guard young peo- 
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le from the terrors and injurious effects of a 
lief in witchcraft. 

“The Bible does not say that the witch, or 
pretended witch, raised up the dead body (or 
the spirit) of Samuel by her own power, but, 
as it clearly appears, he was permitted by 
the divine will to appear, to confound the 
presumption of Saul; and the witch herself 
was really as much frightened and confused 
at the miracle as Saul himself, not expecting 
a real appearance, but probably having pre- 
pared some juggling, sleight-of-hand tricks, 
and sham appearances, to Joule the eyes of 
Saul; whereas neither she, nor any one living, 
had ever the power to raise the dead to life, 
but only He who made them from the first.” 
—(“ Elizabeth Villiers, and other Stories for 
Girls ’’—pp. 68-70.) 

We find the sequel of this sad history in 1 
Chron. x. 13 :— 

“So Saul died for his transgression which 
he committed against the Lord, even 
against the word of the Lord, which he 
kept not, and also for asking [counsel] of 
[one that had] a familiar spirit to enquire [of 
it].” 

The paseages already quoted, whieh might 
be multiplied, express the unvarying tenor of 
Old Testament teaching with respect to “ spir- 
itualism.” All that can be included in the 
term, whether according to ancient or modern 

ractice, is made the subject, without the 
east compromise, of emphatic denunciation. 
Frequent references show that, to the ungodly 
among the Jews, the “stolen waters” of nec- 
romancy, seeking to familiar spirits, and 
other forms of sorcery, were “sweet,” even 
as idolatry in imitation of surrounding na- 
tions was fascinating. 

Of their numerous bad kings, some of 
whom were rather weak than deliberately 
wicked, perhaps Manasseh was the worst. He 
was evidently not a weak ruler, but a prince 
of strong will and force of mind, who reso- 
lutely bent all his powers to promote idolatry, 
and to alienate his nation from the worship 
of Jehovah. Could good king Hezekiah 
have seen the evil to be wrought by his then 
unborn son, Manasseh, perhaps he would not 
have prayed so earnestly for the preservation 
of his own life! Of this Manasseh it is re- 
corded : 

“He made his son pass through the fire, 
and observed times, and used enchantments, 
and dealt with familiar spirits, and wizards: 
he wrought much wickedness in the sight of 
the Lord, to provoke Him to anger.” —(2 
Kings xxi. 6.) 

In the book which closes the canon of the 
Old Testament, and in a passage which re- 
fers to the searching and cleansing power 
which should accompany the opening of the 
new dispensation, we read : 


REVIEW. 


“ And I will come near to you in judgment: 
and I will be a swift witness against the sor 
cerers, and against the adulterers, and against 
false swearers,” &c. (Malachi iii. 5.) 

(To be continued.) 
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Abridged from The Contemporary Review.* 
WESLEYAN METHODISM. 


The story of Wesley and Methodism is one 
of contrasts and apparent contradictions, of 
which the linking together of High Anglican- 
ism and Evangelical Nonconformity is onl 
the chief. One who comes to this story wi 
the ordinary mudern impressions is likely to 
be now and then surprised, and not seldom to 
be perplexed, by what he learns. It has 
something to disturb the prejudices of all 
schools and parties, and is far better calcu- 
lated to suggest wholesome misgivings to the 
partisans of any existing school than to con- 
firm them in factious or exclusive preposses- 
sions. 

I. Methodism is generally assumed to be 
“ Evangelical,” and is associated with those 
doctrines which the Evangelical school in the 
Church of England hold in common with 
the Protestant Dissenters. And there is a 
great deal of truth in this conception of it. 
But what was the historical root of Method- 
ism? It had its origin, undoubtedly, in the 
serious High Church spirit, and it never com- 
pletely purged itself, during Wesley’s life- 
time, of the associations and the temper of its 
origin. 

John Wesley inherited much from his 
father and mother, and he owed much to the 
strict religious training he received from 
them. Their religion was that kind of An- 
glican Churchmanship which might in these 
days be classed as High and Dry, but which 
was certainly not without the sap of a genu- 
ine and resolute godliness. It had little 
breadth, but was redeemed from mere eccle- 
siastical contractedness, partly by a certain 
masculine good sense, and partly by the 
political elements included in it. J ohn, it is 
said, was admitted by his father to the Holy 
Communion when he was only eight years 
old—an act which it is more reasonable to 
refer to the influence of a primitive Church 
custom than to any extraordinary precocity 
of the child himself. He grew up, through 
bis boyhood at the Charterhouse School and 
his undergraduate course at Oxford, in mod- 
erately religious habits of the kind to which 
he had been bred. At the age of twenty-two, 
when he was about to be ordained, he came 
under the influence of two books, the “ De 
Imitatione Christi,” and Jeremy Taylor’s 


*We take (with abridgment) this article from the Living 
Age, which is published weekly at Boston by Littell & Gay 





“Holy Living and Dying,” more likely to 
mould a High Church spiritual life than to 
awaken to an Evangelical conversion. These 
books, and, after these, William Law’s “Chris- 
tian Perfection” and “Serious Call,” made 
John Wesley an Oxford Methodist. “I was 
convinced,” he says, “ more than ever of the 
impossibility of being half a Christian, and 
determined to be all devoted to God, to give 
Him all my soul, my body and my sub 
stance.” He began to regulate his time with 
the utmost strictness, and, in accordance with 
Jeremy Taylor’s advice, to keep a journal as 
a witness of the manner in which he spent it. 
But it is doubtful whether John Wesley 
ought to be called the actual beginner of Ox- 
ford Methodism. It is remarkable that nota 
few young men at this time were led, inde- 
pendently of each other, to strive with inge- 
nuous sincerity in the same manner to yive 
themselves wholly to God. At the age of 
twenty-four, John Wesley became curate to 
his father, and was absent from Oxford more 
than two years. When he returned, he found 
a small band of associates, of whom Charles 
Wesley, six years younger than John, and 
William Morgan, the son of an Irish gentle- 
man, were leaders, helping and supporting 
one another in the pursuit of Christian holi- 


ness of the same type that was now his own | 


ideal. The force of his character soon made 
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spend it. I do not look upon it as a pre 
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ration for Sunday, but as a festival in itself ;. 
and therefore I have continued festival 
prayer for the three primitive hours, and for 
morning and evening, from the Apostolic 
Constitutions, which, I think, 1 communicated 
to you whilst at Oxford. I look upon Frida 
as my preparation for the celebration of bot 
the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day; the first of 
which I observe much like a common saint’s 
day, or as one of the inferior holidays of the 
Church. I bless God, I have generally con- 
trived to have the Eucharist celebrated on 
Saturdays as well as other holidays, for the 
use of myself and the sick people whom I[ 
visit. I was at Dr. Deacon’s when 
your letter came to hand; and we had a deal 
of talk about your scheme of avowing your- 
selves a society, and fixing upon a set of 
rules. The doctor seemed to think you had 
better let it alone; for to what end would it 
serve? It would be an additional tie upon 
yourselves, and perhaps a snare for the con- 
‘sciences of those weak brethren that might 
‘chance to come among you. Observing the 
‘stations and weekly communion are duties 
|which stand upon a much higher footing 
than a rule of a society; and they who can 
\set aside the command of God, and the au- 
thority of His Church, will hardly, 1 doubt, 
| be tied by the rules of a private society.” 


him their chief. Their aim was to lead a} Again, in September, Clayton writes : 

pious life by rule. They rose early, set apart) ‘And now for the last page of your letter. 
certain hours for private devotion, went to|I would answer it; and yet, for my unworthi- 
the Holy Communion every Sunday, fasted | ness, I dare not—for my ignorance, I cannot. 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, met in the eve-| How shall I direct my instructor in the 
ning for the study of the Scriptures and of| school of Christ? Or teach you, who am but 
other religious books, and threw themselves|a babe, in religion? However, I must be 





with enthusiasm into works of practical 
benevolence, such as visiting the inmates of 
the Oxford prison, teaching children their 
catechism, and relieving the poor. In these 
good works, requiring much more courage 
than they would now, William Morgan 
“broke the ice for them.” The bishop of the 
diocese, being dutifully consulted, “ was 


greatly pleased with the undertaking [of vis | 


iting the prisoners], and hoped it would have 
the desired success.” 

One of the Oxford men who joined the 
Methodists was a tutor of Brasenose, named 
John Clayton. He was then, in the year 
1732, twenty-three years of age, full of en- 
thusiasm, which told upon Wesley, his senior 
by six years, and with a strong High Church 
bent. In the following year he took a curacy 
at Manchester, where Wesley paid him a 
visit. It is curious to find Wesley, at the age 
of thirty, engaged in a correspondence repre- 
sented by the following extracts. Clayton 
Writes to him, in July, 1733, as follows : 


“As to your question about Saturday, I can | meaning: 
only answer it by giving an account how I 


free to tell you my sentiments of what you 
inquire about. On Wednesday and Friday, 
I have for some time used the office for Pas- 
sion-week cut of “Spinkes’s Devotions,” and 
bless God for it. Refer your last 
question to Mr. Law. I dare not give di- 
rections for spending that time which I con- 
sume in bed, nor teach you, who rise at four, 
when I indulge myself in sleep till five.*” 
Might not one fancy oneself to be reading an 
| Oxford letter of a century later, written, say, 
by a Hurrell Froude to a Keble ? + 

| Another of the Oxford band, a man of 
|deep and touching piety, Benjamin Ingham, 


ae Oxford Methodists, pp. 32, 34, 37. 
+The reader may enjoy a refreshing “ counterblast” in a 


letter from Emily Wesley to her brother John: “To 
| open the state of my soul to you or to any of our clergy is 

what I have no inclination to at present, and I believe I 
never shall. Ishall not put my conscience under the direction 
of mortal man, frail as myself. To my own Master I stand 
or fall. Nay, I scruple not to say that ail such desire in you 
or any other ecclesiastic seems to me Church tyranny, and 
assuming to yourselves a dominion over your fellow-creatures 
which was never designed you by God. . . . I farther own 
| that : do not hold frequent communion necessary to salvation, 
} nor a means of Christian perfection. But do not mistake my 
I only think communing every Sunday, or very 
frequently, lessens our veneration for that sacred ordinance, 
(Tbid., p. 39.) 





and, consequently, our profiting by it.” 
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writes from his Yorkshire residence to Wes- | the Moravian views was a turning-point in 
ley, reporting what he is doing for his own | his life. His new convictions as to the na- 
‘spiritual good and that of those about him,|ture and effects of saving faith might have 
and asking for guidance: \transformed him into a docile follower of 
“T shall readily submit to your better di-| Zinzendorf, or into what we understand by an 
rections. Supposing a friend to visit me on a| Evangelical Christian. If he had had a less 
stationary day, how must I behave myself? | mechanical intellect, the change in his relig- 
In eating and drinking, should I confine my-| ion might have been more thorough. But the 
self to such a quantity, when with strangers ? | breach of continuity which then occurred in 
“IT desire you to resolve me. Will it be|his life was in reality a much smaller one 
lawful to sell a thing above its worth, purely | than he tried, in obedience to a theory, to 
because the buyer hath a desire of it? Also,| imagine it to be. He might tell his aston- 
whether it be convenient or jawful for a|ished friends that until that day he had not 
Christian to dwell with a Quaker when under | been “a Christian,” but he found himself 
no necessity ?” * afterwards still unable to claim the title in 
After spending six yeare as a resident fel-|the same sense. In the following year he 
low and tutor at Oxford, during which he|says expressly: “Though I have constantly 
was evidently approximating to the highest | used all the means of grace for twenty years, 
Church views of the Nonjurors, Wesley was|I am not a Christian.” He was himself al- 
induced to go as “a missioner” to Georgia. | ways accustomed to trace the beginnings of 
He went as a High Churchman, possessed by | Methodism to the Oxford brotherhood. And 
the desire of cultivating holiness: ‘“ My|what some would perhaps call the “old 
chief motive,” he writes at the time, “is the | leaven” was very partially purged out from 
hope of saving my own soul”; and his inex-|his mind. The new wine was poured into the 
orable High Church rigidity was one of the | old bottle, and with some peculiar results ; 
causes of the unpleasant state of things which | but not to the utter bursting of the bottle or 
made it desirable for him to leave the colony. | spilling of the wine. 
After suffering a good deal of martyrdom for | To be continued.) 
what the settlers called his Roman Catholic | 
practices, he preached a sermon from the = 
‘Tt must needs be that offences come,” an : ee 
then read out a paper to the following effect: | ORS TO aan 
1. That he must admonish every one of the | 
congregation, not only in public, but from | 
house to house. 2. That he could admit none| “Por God hath not called us unto unclean- 
to the Holy Communion without previous | ness but unto holiness.”—Ist Thess. 4. 7. 


notice. 3. That he should divide the morn- | The term holiness comes from the old Sax- 


ing service in compliance with the first design (on word hal, while means whole or wholeness. 


of the Church. 4. That he should obey the | This is its literal definition, and in its spirit- 
rubric by dipping in baptism all children who | ya] use this meaning of the word is retained. 
were well able to endure it. 5. That he should | It is said of those who were physically dis- 
admit none who were not communicants to | eased in Christ’s day that as many as touched 
be sureties in haptism. 6. That asa servant | the hem of His garment were made “ per- 
of the Church of England he was obliged to| fectly whole,” and again it is said, He made 
keep the regulations of that Church in all|a man “every whit whole.” What that con- 
things. s dition of health was to the body, holiness is 
Here was the resolute Oxford High|to the soul. It makes the same every whit 
Churchman in the character of parish priest. | whole, healing it perfectly from the disease 
All this, it may be said, belonged to Wes-| of sin. Involved in this idea or condition of 
ley’s unregenerate days. Early in the year| wholeness is the condition of cleanliness, and 
1738, being, we may suppose, in a mood of| consecration to sacred uses. Sin has sadly 
some distress and dissatisfaction, he became | diseased and defiled the soul, and diverted it 
a hearer of Peter Bihler, a Moravian who | from its legitimate uses, the service of God, 
had lately come to England, and under his| to the illegitimate service of Satan. Holi- 
teaching experienced a change which made | ness changes this disorder into beautiful or- 
him—for the first time, as he held—a true| der, by restoring the soul to its normal con- 
believer. The change took place on the 24th | dition of health and purity, and to its normal 
of May, at a Moravian meeting in Aldersgate | relation to God. 
Street. Whatever importance may be at-| To this condition of spiritual health and 
tached to the access of joy and confidence | spiritual service God calls all believers. God 
which Wesley experienced on that evening,| does not call sinners to holiness; they are 
there can be no doubt that his conversion to| called to repentance. It is believers, those 


© Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists, pp. 58, 60. who have heard and heeded the call to re 
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pentance, and have been forgiven of their| 
sins, and made the children of God, who are 
called to holiness. That all believers are not | 
“nerfectly whole,” is very evident, and to| 
none more so than to those who recognize) 
some of the remains of the disease of sin in 
their souls. In what way does God extend 
to us this call to be holy? 

1. He calls us to holiness by His written| 
word. To His ancient people of Israel God 
says: “ And ye shall be unto me a kingdom 
of priests, and an holy nation. These are 
the words thou shalt speak unto the children | 
of Israel.”—Ex. xix. 6. “And ye shall be 
holy men unto me.”—Ex. xxii. 31. “Forl, 
am the Lord your God; ye shall therefore 
sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be holy.” — 
Lev. xi. 44, “ Speak unto all the congregation 
of the children of Israel, and say unto them, | 
ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am 
holy.” —Lev. xix. 2. “Sanctify yourselves 
therefore, and be ye holy, for I am the Lord 
your God.—Lev. xx.7. “And ye shall be 
holy unto me, for I the Lord am holy, and 
have severed you from other people that ye 
should be mine.”—Lev. xx.26 “That ye 
may remember and do all my commandments, 
and be holy unto your God.”—Num. xv. 40. 
“And it shall be that the man whom the 
Lord doth choose, he shall be holy.”—Num. 
xvi. 7. “For thou art a holy people unto 
the Lord thy God. The Lord thy God hath 
chosen thee to be a special people unto Him- 
self, above all people that are upon the face of 
the earth.”—Deut. vii. 6. “For thou art an 
holy people unto the Lord thy God, the Lord 
hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto 
Himself, above all the nations that are upon | 
the earth.” —Deut. xiv. 2. “The Lord shall 
establish thee an holy people unto Himself, as 
He hath sworn unto thee, if thou shalt keep 
the commandments of the Lord thy God, and 
walk in His ways.”’—Deut. xxviii. 9. 

Such is the voice of the Old Testament. 
Let us listen to the voice of the New. “That 
He would grant unto us, that we being de- 
livered out of the hand of our enemies, might 
serve Him without fear, in holiness and right- 
eousness before Him, all the days of our life.” 
—Lukei.74,75. “For as ye have yielded 
your members, servants to uncleanness and 
to iniquity unto iniquity, even so now yield 
po members servants to righteousness unto 

oliness.”—Rom. vi.19. “But now being 
made free from sin, and become servants unto | 
God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life.”—Rom. vi. 22. “I) 
aaa therefore, brethren, by the mer-| 
cies of God, that ye present your bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God,| 
which is your reasonable service.”—Rom. xii. 
1. “If any man detile the temple of God, 
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God is holy, which temple ye are.”— 
1 Cor. iii. 17. “Having therefore these 
promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse our- 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” 
2 Cor. vii. 1. “ According as He hath chosen 
us in Him before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and without blame 
before Him in love.”—Eph.i.4. ‘‘ Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Carist also loved the 
Church and gave Himself for it, that He 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the wash- 
ing of water by the word, that He might pre- 
sent it to Himself a glorious Church, not hav- 
ing spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, but 
that it should be holy and without blemish.” 
—Eph v. 25-27. “ And you that were some- 
times alienated and enemies in your mind 
by wicked works, yet now hath He reconciled 
in the body of His flesh, through death, to 
present you holy, and unblamable, and unre- 
provable in His sight.”—Col.i. 21,22. “And 
the Lord make you to increase and abound in 
love one toward another, and toward all men, 
even as we do toward you, to the end he may 
stablish your hearts unblamable in holiness 
before God, even our Father, at the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with all His saints.’ 
—1 Thes. iii. 12,13. “ Be not thou therefore 
ashamed of the testimony >f our Lord, nor 
of me, His prisoner, but be thou partaker of 
the afflictions of the gospel according’ to the 
power of God, who hath saved us, and called 
us with an holy calling; not according to 
our works, but according to His own purpose 
and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began.’’—2 Tim. i. 8. 9. 
“ But as He which hath called you is holy, 
so be ye holy in all manner of conversation, 
because it is written; Be ye holy, for I am 
holy.’—1 Pet, i. 15, 16. “Seeing then that 
all these things shall be dissolved, what man 
ner of persons ought ye to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness?” —-2 Pet. iii. 11. 

Thus are we called by the positive and un- 
equivocal voice of the Scriptures to holiness 
ot heart and life. 

To be concluded.) 


-; 


BraziLiaN ImmicratTion.—The Emperor 


\of Brazil is said to have improved his recent 
visit to the United States by studying our 


emigration sources, his desire being to divert 
a portion ot the tide of emigration to his own 
country. Some time ago, it is said, he en- 
deavored, through agents sent to Hamburg 
and Bremen, though with poor success, to di- 
vert some of the German migration to Brazil. 
His agents are now making similar endeavors 
with the Russian Mennonites, who have 
come and are still coming to America in con- 
siderable numbers. This thrifty class, owing 


him shall God destroy, for the temple of|to difficulties at home, are anxious to leave 
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their own country, and they have generally 
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selected the United States as their future 
dwelling-place. The Emperor’s agents, who 
have recently appeared in Russia, are making, 
in his behalf, very liberal offers to them to go 
to Brazil. He proposes to give to every fam- 
ily one hundred and sixty acres of land, a 
supply for one year of all the necessaries of 
life, and free transportation to the property 
they are to occupy. His agents have invited 
them to send a deputation to Brazil to exam- 
ine the country, and in accordance with this 
we are told that forty colonies of Mennonites, 
who fully intended to come to the United 
States, have postponed temporarily their emi- 
gration, in order to await the report of a 
deputation they have sent to Brazil to exam- 
ine the country and the Emperor’s proposals. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


i: PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 2, 1876. 











Dreap BrancuEs.—When a limb of a| 


growing tree, under some blighting cause, has 
lost its vitality, we commonly see the evi 
dence of this, in the loss of its verdure; its 


withered leaves falling to the earth, and be- | 


coming scattered to the winds. Then, it 
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such to go on without striking deficiency ; 
even when they hold high positions in the 
church. Elders and ministers, amongst 
Friends, have sometimes, after a time of seem- 
ingly allowable service, been shown at last to 
exemplify the description, that ‘‘ they have a 
name to live, and are dead.” 

May not many Christians, in retrospection, 
trace a similar occurrence, in greater or less 
degree, in their own experience? Do not, at 
times, with many, the “cares of this world, 
and the deceitfulnoss of riches, choke the 
word, so that it becometh un Tuitful?” Every 
such interruption of the life that comes only 
from the true Vine, endangers total, final 
death. We believe it to be a heresy, as inju- 
rious, almost if not quite, as antinomianism 
itself, to teach that, of necessity, to be “ once 
in grace is to be always in grace.” No such 
conclusion appears to te rightly obtaiuable 
from Scripture. “Be not high minded, but 
fear. . . . Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of God: on them which fell, 
'severity ; but toward thee, goodness, if thou 


| 


stands forth, dark and bare, the skeleton of | Continue in his goodness: otherwise thou also 


what it was when alive. “If a man abide 


not in Me,” our Savicur said, “he is cast | 
forth as a branch, and is withered; and men | 


gather them, and cast th« m into the fire, and 
they are burned.” This is the final destina- 





shalt be cut off.”* There is a state, possible 
even in this life, “in Christ, who never fell,” 
wherein those who have, through grace, been 
enabled to reach the stature of maturity, may 
dwell in full assurance that they shall fall 


tion of those who cease to abide in Christ, | °V°™™°r® Bat this is very far from belong- 
the Vine. But the eyes of men are tot ing to the early experience of most Christians. 
always quick to see the early signs of wither- En evety cienach, 1s. hensenan-ae aelers 
ing in a human branch. Indeed, men may to watch, not only over themselves, but over 
be deceived even as to the reality of religious | °"° another, for good. Utterly different is 
life in one another. Counterfeit religion the fraternally watchful from the unfriendly, 


(hypocrisy) sometimes presents so fair an 


critical, censorious spirit. The latter is the 


appearance, not only of verdure, but even of bane of Net tae “ _ 
fruit, as to mislead, “if it were possible, the But s watchfulness for the sake of the y; 


very elect.” 


that dead branches may not be allowed to 


What church is there, which has not, at |®2ut out the light, air and sustenance from 


some time, suffered serious loss, by the pres- 


others, who, in newness of life, require nur- 






ence of dead branches in the needful places tare, ina enered duty with all. Equally need. 
of the living? Some of these, it may be, ful, however, is also the cautionary lesson of 
have “tasted the good word of God, and the Christian love: “Restore such a one in the 
powers of the world to come,” but have not epirit of meckness; considering thyself, lest 
been watchful and faithful; and, if they have thou also be tempted. 

not actually fallen away, have yet grown ane 

cold, indifferent, and low in spiritual life.| OuR friend Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, arrived 
Familiarity with religious truth, and habits|4t New York on the 15th inst. The following 
of conformity in outward things, may, while day he attended the Monthly Meeting for the 
they retain the confidence of others, enable! « Romans xi. 20-22, +Gal. vi. 1. 
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Western District (Twelfth St.) at Philadelphia, 
where, after a meeting for worship, which was 
much favored with the Divine presence, and in 
which he was engaged in ministry and prayer, 
his certificates were read and recorded. Cordial 
expression was given by the members of wel- 
come, and unity with his services. 

On the 17th he attended Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Woodbury, New Jersey. This 
was also felt to be a favored occasion by Friends 
generally. He then proceeded to Atlantic City, 
and on the evening of the 18th met many Friends 
in a religious assembly at the house of Eliza P. 
Gurney. 

On First-day, the 20th, he attended the meet- 


ing at Germantown, Philadelphia, in the morn | 
ing, andin the evening met about a hundred | 
of the members at the house of one of the elders. | 


He was earnestly engaged in ministry, and the 
whole occasion was felt to be one of profit and 
spiritual refreshment. 

On the 21st he visited Westtown Boarding 


School in company with a member of the com- | 


mittee in charge of the school, and had a reli- 
gious opportunity, first with several members of 
the committee present at the time, and the teach- 
ers; and afterwards with the scholars, much to 
the general satisfaction of Friends. 

On the 22d he left for Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
which began on the 26th. 


oe 


THE TRUE SECRET OF A NATION'S PROGRESS. | 


By William G. Hubbard.—This is a pamphlet 
publication of the Friends’ Publishing House 
Press, at New Vienna, Ohio.* It is a well writ- 
ten address, prepared for the centennial anni- 
versary of our nation’s independence at Alli- 
ance, Ohio; but delivered in the old Carpenter’s 
Hall, ‘at Philadelphia, Seventh mo. 11th, 1876. 

W. G. Hubbard regards as one of the most 
important causes of the general prosperiyy of the 
United States during the past hundred years, the 
(comparatively) pacific habit of our nation. 
While the five leading powers of Europe have 
had one hundred and twenty-seven wars, the 
United States have had only the war of 1812, 
that with Mexico, the great civil war, and several 
Indian wars. The standing armies of England, 
France, Germany and Russia must amount to- 
gether, in times of peace, to nearly or quite a 
million of men; while the army of the United 
States amounts to but twenty or thirty thousand 
men. Our government has, also, earlier and 
more often than those of Europe, expressed itself 
in favor of international arbitration. 

The great and (as they should be thought) 


* Price, 20 cents for one copy, or $1 for a dozen, by mail. 
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overwhelming reasons against war are, in this 
pamphlet, set forth in clear and good language. 
It cuts off the able-bodied—involving enormous 
losses to the countries engaged; creates heavy 
taxation; retards the growth of nations; and 
with all the fearful demoralization which it in- 
volves, proves to have been, indeed, ‘the wor/d's 
great mistake,” 


The following facts in regard to arbitration are 
credited by W. G. Hubbard to a publication of 
the London Peace Society : 


All claims between the United States and 
France have been settled by negotiation. By a 
| treaty of 1803 Louisiana was ceded to the United 
States by France, the United States agreeing to 
| pay the debts which France owed to our citizens. 

In 1831, France agreed to pay the United 
States twenty-five million francs for unlawful 
seizures, &c. 

The first treaty with Spain referred the claims 
of citizens on account of capture, &c., to three 
| commissioners. 

Again, in 1819, Spain ceded Florida to the 
| United States amicably. 
| Again we have a treaty in 1794, between the 
| United States and Great Britain, referring boun- 
dary to commissioners. 
| Two other very important cases were arbitrated 
under the same treaty. 

In 1818, a question growing out of the treaty 
of Ghent was referred to the Emperor of Russia, 
| who gave his decision in 1822. 

An attempt to arbitrate compensation claims 
failed in 1822, but was amicably adjusted in 
1826. 

We find two different commissions determining 
points of boundary to their satisfaction. 

We next meet a reference of the Maine boun- 
| dary to the King of the Netherlands, who, find- 

ing some difficulty in determining where the 
points were located which were claimed in the 
| treaty to be points in the boundary, ignored the 
treaty descriptions and proceeded to give advice 
|concerning it. His advice was rejected by the 
United States. 

This is, perhaps, the nearest a failure of any 
case of arbitration on record vey Ps at all pre- 
tended to be carried through. And it is hardly 
fair to call this a failure, because he was asked 
| to determine the true line that had been agreed 
upon in the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, and he really made no decision on 
'the matter referred, but only gave some advice 
concerning it. Ten years afterwards the matter 
|was settled by Lord Ashburton and Daniel 
Webster. 

Numerous claims between the United States 
| and Mexico decided by the King of Prussia, act- 
|ing through Baron Roenne, in 1843. Not paid 
by Mexico, war followed. Difficulties settled at 
last by treaty of Gaudaloupe Hidalgo. Both na- 
| tions seem heartily sick of war, and pledge each 
| other to resort to arbitration in future. So that, 
| although arbitration in this case seemed at first 
ito fail, two years’ war caused both nations to 
again flee to arbitration as more satisfactory than 

| war, and they pledge each other never to fight 
again. 

Good faith of Mexico and United States shown 
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by arbitration in 1853, King of the Netherlands 
arbitrator. Again bound themselves to submit 
all questions to arbitration. 

Arbitration between United States and Portu- 
gal, 1851. Emperor of France arbitrator. 

in 1853, Great Britain and United States refer 
thirty claims to commissioners, some of which 
had threatened war between the countries, and 
were of long standing. All were settled satis- 
tactorily in a short time. Joshua Bates, of Lon- 
don, umpire. 

Case between United States and Chili, about 
silver. Referred to King of the Belgians. 

In 1859, United States and Paraguay settle 
disputes by a commission. 

In 1860, commissioners were appointed to set- | 
tle claims between Uni‘ed States and New Gran- | 
ada, and United States and Costa Rica. 

In 1863, by the treaty between the United 
States and Peru, the case of the capture of the | 
‘‘ Lizzie Thompson”’ and ‘‘ Georgiana,"’ was re- | 
ferred to the King of the Belgians, and also other | 
matters to a commission. 

In 1864, the United States and Great Britain 
refer Puget Sound difficulties to a commission. 

Same year, United States and Equador arbi- 
trate differences. 

Sir Frederick Bruce, umpire between United 
States and Colombia, 

Puget Sound boundary decided by King Wil- | 
liam of Germany. 

These latter cases all qwite successful. 

Last and most prominent of them all we have | 
the Geneva arbitration of the Alabama claim. | 
This is the most prominent case because of re- | 
cent occurrence. But it is doubtful if it is more | 
important than several of the others. 





LS 


MARRIED. 


MAXFIELD-.WING.—At Sandwich, Mass., Eighth 
mo. 17th, 1876, Daniel C. Maxfield, of Casco, Maine, | 
and Alice R. Wing, of Sandwich, Mass. 


ET 


DIED. 


ROGERS.—At her residence, Yonge street, Canada, 
on the 14th of Fifth mo. 1876, Sarah Rogers, in the 
66th year of her age; a member and elder of Yonge 
Street Monthly Meeting This dear Friend had mayy 
severe trials in passing through life, but in all was ena 
bled to look to the Lord Jesus Christ for support, and 
she experienced His promise to be verified, «I will | 
never leave thee nor forsake thee,” and died triumph- 
ing in her Saviour’s love. 

JENKINS.—At New Durham, N. H., Seventh mo. 
29th, 1876, Elijah Jenkins, aged more than seventy- 
four years; an esteemed member of Dover Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. His friends have the consoling 
evidence that he was prepared for the summons of 
death, and that his end was peace. 

JONES.—Near Richland, Iowa, Second mo. 4th, 
1876, Martha, wife of Obadiah Jones, in the 52nd year 
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NIXON.—On the 12th of Seventh mo. 1876, in 
Canton, Washington Co., Ind., Alonzo Nixon, aged 
nearly 22 years; a member of Blue River Monthly 
Meeting. He borea lingering illness of nearly eighteen 
months, during which he often expressed much resig- 
nation, and as the time drew near for the final close, he 
manifested great earnestness and childlike humility, 
which left to his friends and relatives the glad assur- 
ance that he was ready and waiting to join that happy 
number who have “ come out of great tribulation; and 
washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb.” 





A General Meeting is appointed at Chestnut Hill, 
Iowa, Salem Quarter, to begin at 11 o’clock on the 
22nd of Ninth month. On behalf of the Committee, 
G. P. Woop. 








Pawtucket, R. L., Eighth mo, 20th, 1876. 
I would refer to a short article in Friends’ 


| Review of date Fifth mo. 27th, on “ Portraits 


of Penn.” ; 
If I mistake not, it conveys the impression 
that the one with hat and scroll is the only 


‘one of him, and that not taken from life. I 


have one of him, a wood cut, very old, indeed 


_I cannot remember when I did not have it, 
| it is over forty years, and it was old when I first 


remember it. I think it must have come to 
us with some old English papers left by my 
aunt. It is discolored by time; the coat and 
neck-tie like that worn by George Fox. The 
face is beautiful to me, the mild, gentle, yet 


"| firm expression more in keeping with the 


character of the great founder of your city 
than any I ever saw. The name Wm. Penn, 
with date and age, was on the once white 


margin under the picture, but so worn that 


it is lost. I think it could be enlarged, like 
Wm. Allen, the English Friend, and make a 
tine picture. With respect I remain thy 
triend, M. A. B. 





From The Public Ledger. 
LIBERIA—ITS RESOURCES AND PROD- 
UCTS AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBI- 
TION. 


Liberia is a republic of the west coast of 
Africa, between latitude 4 deg. 40 min. and 7 
deg. 20 min. north, extending from the Sher- 


bro river, near the south boundary of the 
| British colony of Sierra Leone, to the Pedro 


river on the southeast, a distance of nearly 


of her age, after a protracted illness, during which she | 600 miles. The area is estimated at 24,000 
uttered many expressions in praise of her Saviour. She | square miles, or a little more than half that 


passed away in peace; a member of Richland Monthly | of Pennsylvania, and has all been acquired 
Meeting, Iowa. 


HINSON.—Near Richland, Eighth mo. 3rd, 1876, | 7 — In ae aioe ith i 
Phebe A., daughter of Joseph G. Hinson, aged 23| ¢ Svepublic actually exercised politica oe 
ears; a member of Richland Monthly Meeting, Iowa, | risdiction was estimated at 9,700 square miles. 
eaving the consoling evidence to her friends that she | The population is estimated at about 720,000, 


was ready to go when called for. of whom 19,000 are Americo Liberians, and 
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the remainder aboriginal inhabitants. The| 
capital and largest town is Monrovia, a sea- 
port on Cape Mesurado, with about 13,000) 
inhabitants. 

History of Liberia.—Cape Mesurado was | 
bought for the American Colonization Society, | 
December 15th, 1821, by Commodore Robert 
F. Stockton, U. 8S. N., and Dr. Eli Ayres, | 
acting as agents of the Society. The Society | 
subsequently bought six hundred miles of 
the West African coast, and the boundaries 
of the Republic have been gradually ex-| 
tended interiorwards by purchases from the 
native tribes. In 1839 the several settle- 
ments made by American Colonization Socie- | 
ties were united as a commonwealth, and in 
1847 this union, which, while under the rule 
of the Society, did not represent a nation, and 
was not recognized as such, gave place, at the 
desire of the settlers and with the consent of 
the Colonization Society, to the present Re-| 
public of Liberia, the government of which is 
entirely in the hands of colored men, some of 
them native Africans and the others the de- | 
scendants of American born negroes. The 
government is so similar to that of the United 
States that it requires no description. 

Climate, Soil and Productions.—The cli- 
mate is that common to regions near the 
equator. The temperature varies but little 
during the year, seldom rising higher than 90 
degrees, nor often falling below 68 degrees. 
June is the coolest and January the warmest 
month. The seasons are spring and summer, 
or the wet and the dry, the former beginning 
with June and ending with October. During 
the wet season the rains are not-incessant, 
and in the dry season there are occasional 
showers of rain. Vegetation is not inter- 
rupted in its growth, and while some of the 
products are in blossom others are coming to 
maturity. The soil of Liberia is exceedingly 
fertile, and all kinds of vegetables may be 
grown there. The most important of the na- 
tive trees are the palm, mahogany, hickory, | 
teak, ebony, rosewood and boxwood, cam- 
wood and other dye woods. The acacia, 
which yields gum arabic, and the copal tree 
are found there. The most valuable tree is 
the nut-bearing palm, from which palm oil 
is meade. Coffee grows wild and is also 
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Missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church had established in 1872, 26 churches, 
with 2,239 members. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church had in 1871,9 churches, 1 
chapel, with 453 communicants. There are 
also 10 Baptist and several Presbyterian 
churches. Among the native tribes Moham- 
medanism is making rapid progress, but the 
missionaries from Liberia are making ad- 
vances in their efforts to convert some of the 
interior tribes to Christianity. 

The Commerce of Liberia, much of which 
is carried on with this country through the 
firm of Edward 8. Morris & Co., of this city, 
is representative of its chief products and 
manufactures, including coffee, indigo, lime 
juice, palm soap, sugar, ginger, arrow root, 
cocoa, palm oil, ivory and camwood. 


LIBERIA IN AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


The exhibit made by Liberia, through E. 
S. Morris & Co., is concentrated in Agricul- 
tural Hall, near the central part of the east- 
ern front. 

Coffee—The exhibit made of coffee in- 
cludes the berry in the hull as it is found 
growing wild and as cultivated; the ma- 
chinery for “sizing ” the coffee, or separating 
one size from another; the machine for hull- 
ing it; also, the roasted coffee put up in 
pound packages for family use. The berries 
of Liberian coffee are much larger than those 
from South America, and they are said to be 
of excellent flavor. Even the wild berries 
are nearly double the size of coffee usually 
exposed for sale. The unhulled dry coffee 
berry is dark, almost black, about the size of 
a large hazel nut, and contains two grains of 
coffee. In connection with th coffee exhibit 
the machinery for sizing and hulling it is 
shown at work. The unhulled berries are at 
first passed into a revolving cylinder, which 
is nothing more than a wire sieve of various 
sized meshes. The berries, passing from the 
smaller meshes to the larger, drop through 
into drawers under the cylinder, when they 
reach large enough meshes to admit their 
passage. They are then carried into a ma- 
chine for hulling the berries, and thence to a 
fan for cleaning the grains of the hull. The 
former hulls at the rate of a bushel a minute, 


largely cultivated. Sugar and cotton are|the latter cleans the berries at the rate of a 
also easily produced. Fruits are numerous| bushel every two minutes. The grains of 


and fine and excellent, and farinaceous roots | 
are cultivated. There are large deposits of| 
rich iron ore which the natives reduce and 
from which they make tools and war imple-| 
ments, and it is said that copper and other | 
ores exist in the interior. 

Education and Religion —The colonists | 
have established a regular system of edu- 
cation, with common schools, graded as in | 
this country, high schools and a college./ 


coffee are then passed to another sizing ma- 
chine, and having been again graded, the 
coffee is ready for export. All of the above 
work is now done in Liberia with machinery 
like that which is exhibited. 

Palm Oil and Products.—Palm oil was at 
one time almost the only article of export 
from Liberia, and it is still of first import- 
ance. Small pictures show the palm tree 
bearing bunches of fruit, which are 
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so heavy that sometimes two men are re- 
quired to carry them. The natives ascend 
the trees and gather the bunches of fruit, and 
in the morning extract the oil and use it in 
the manufacture of palm oil soap, which, as 
it comes from Liberia, is said to be perfectly 
free from perfume, coloring substance, resin, 
or any fatty substance other than the oil it- 
self. After the oil has been extracted from 
the fruit, stones are left which are broken, 
the kernel taken out and ground to meal, and 
from this meal, when put under hydraulic 
pressure, nut oil is ex:racted. It is rancid 
from the first, but is used in England for 
making shaving soap, and in France for table 
oil, after it has been perfumed. 

Other Products.— Camwood,a valuable dye, 
is exhibited in large sticks. It is of a deep 
red color, and is very valuable. Ivory tusks, 
from those of a baby elephant to a pair six 
feet in ‘ength are exhibited. They are 
weather stained and do not show to advan- 
tage. In a small case are samples of sugar, 
ground arrow root, which is said to be second 
in quality only to that grown in Bermuda; 
cocos from which chocolate is made; a bean 
about the size of an almond, and covered witha 
light red hull. It is said to be better than 
that grown in South America. African gin- 
ger, also exhibited, is extremely hot. Native 
woods of fine grain and susceptible of a high 
polish are shown. They are not named, but 
appear to be specimens of baywood, rose- 
wood, &ec. 

Photographs of the Morris farm, at Monro- 
via, pictures of the first and second Presi- 
dents of the Republic, and photographs of 
ten boys taken from the wilds of Africa and 
gent to Lincoln University to be educated, are 
exhibited. The boys arrived in this country 
in 1874, and the pictures show them as they 
looked when they arrived and as they are 
now. The influence of education on their 
minds is shown in their faces. Some of the 
boys now speak three languages. 

Native Iron.—Several samples of iron ore 
are shown, which are said to contain from 80 
to 90 per cent. of metallic iron. ‘Some small 
bars are exhibited, which are said to have been 
hammered out of the ore without previously 
smelting it. The natives use stones to pound 


the metal with. Knives with wooden hapn- | 


dles, swords with skin scabbards, and hunting 
javelins are made from this ore in the same 
way. The javelin is about four feet and a 
half long, formed at one end like a bayonet, 
and at the other something like a half moon. 
With this the native can bring down the 
largest game. He seizes it in the middle and 
throws it like a spear, and transfixes his 
game. One of the swords has some Moham- 
medan characters stamped upon it. 

Other Native Manufactures.—Quite an in- 
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teresting collection has been made of the 
products of native or, There is on 
exhibition a native African canoe or “ dug- 
out,” which though fifteen feet long, does not 
weigh over fifty pounds. It was made by 
bellowing out a log with implements of their 
own manufacture ; they will not use Ameri- 
can axes or other implements, preferring their 
own rude tools. In rowing these boats they 
are very expert. The oar is a broad short 
paddle, with a feather on each end. Whena 
vessel arrives off the coast and comes to an- 
chor, boatmen to the number of fifty or more, 
each in his canoe, starts with his bag of cof- 
fee or other merchandise, and a hot race 
takes place, each striving first to lay his 
hand on the vessel. He that reaches it first 
has the sole right to trade with the strangers 
until he has sold out. This right is relig- 
iously respected. So fierce is the contest that 
many fall fainting in their canoes at the con- 
clusion of the race. 

A lady’s reticule, made of goat skin, is a 
very convenient satchel, and is swung across 
the shoulder with a half dozen leather braids 
the size of a whip-lash. It is very light and 
is tanned with the bair on. 

Two war horns made of native ivory, or 
small tusks of the elephant, are shown. The 
tusk is hollowed out and a hole made in the 
side, near the small end, into which the war- 
rior blows. The tone produced is a deep, 
mellow, loud sound, which can be heard for a 
great distance. ‘The tusk is ornamented with 
devices of animals, &c. 

The natives weave upon a loom which 
probably is the smallest used by any nation. 
The loom and shuttle on exhibition weigh 
but one pound and fourteen ounces. The 
cloth is woven in widths about 44 inches 
wide, and the strips are then sewed together. 
Rubes for wearing purposes are dyed with 
indigo and camwood and embroidered with 
Mohammedan characters. 

Flax from the Island of St. Helena is 
shown, some of which is five feet long. 
From a long tough grass nets are woven and 
hammocks made. The grass is first twisted 
into a cord and then resembles hemp twine. 
It makes a very strong net. One fish net on 
exhibition is over 200 feet in length. 

An African officer’s hat is constructed of 
skins with the hair on, and appears like the 
shako of a drum major. The egg of an os- 


'trich is exhibited which is tastefully orna- 


mented with pictures of vessels under full 
sail, The beak of a sword-fish on exhibition 
is a large specimen of that destructive 





weapon. 

The African mail system is illustrated by 
two mail bags, one of which will hold one let- 
| ter and the other, perhaps, two letters. The 





bag is an envelope with a lappel, made of 
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raw hide, from which the hair is removed. 
This slides into another envelope closed at 
the top, and the whole is worn around the 
neck of the runner who carries it. When 

at speed is required, the runners are re- 
ieved once in a couple of miles, the bag be- 
ing transferred to the neck of each successive 
runner. ' 

The gre-gree is a charm which is believed 
to insure the wearer against death or accident. 
It consists of a square package of paper, 
closely written with Mohammedan characters, 
compactly folded and tied with numerous 
folds. 
costly and efficacious it is. 

Mr. E. S. Morris, of this city, was ap- 


The larger the package the more| 
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made her ill, and for the sake of her health she 
was taken by her father to the Continent. 
Whilst staying with some kind friends in 
France, she longed for rest and peace, and 
made up her mind to become religious. Morn- 
ing and evening she read in the Bible, and 
even in the winter would sometimes rise at 
three o’clock and go into the garden to offer 
prayer, with the strange idea that God would 
the more value prayers said at such a cost, 
and that they would be sure to open the door 
of heaven to her. 

| After her return home she went one even- 
ing to hear a minister, who spoke of “the 
|proud Pharisees who trusted in their own 
'works and righteousness.” As she listened 





pointed Resident Commissioner for Liberia| her sadness increased, and the tears rolled 
when the Government accepted the invita-|\down her face, for she saw how much her 
tion to be represented at the Centennial Ex- | own conduct had been like that of the Phari- 
hibition, but the Government afterwards de-| sees. Her sorrow during the week which 
cided not to send exhibits, and the display | followed was extreme; and when a fortnight 
now made is that of the firm of E. 8. Morris | later she went to the same = of worship, 
& Co. The space occupied is 1536 square|she said to the servant who was with her, 
feet. “Unless I get some comfort to-night, I do 
not think I dare go again.” 

One of her friends had previously said to 
her that if she wept so much in church, those 
|who saw her would think that she was a 
|great sinner; to which she had answered, 
\““They will not think me a greater sinner 

One day, some thirty years ago, a merry | than I think myself.” And when that even- 
little girl, who was out walking with her nurse | ing the minister gave out the following text, 
in the outskirts of the city of Bath, stocd still | about our Saviour, “This man receiveth sin- 


- 


London Friends’ Tract. 


GERALDINE. 


A WELL SPENT LIFE. 


to look at some poultry through the palings| 
of a garden. An old gentleman was feeding | 
them, and kindly aad her to come in, which 
she was very glad todo. They had a pleas-| 
ant talk together, and as they parted the| 
venerable old man placed his hand on her 
head, and said solemnly, “ The blessing of the | 
Lord rest on thee, my child, and make thee} 
a blessing.” These words, which much im- 
pressed the little girl at the time, were long| 
remembered by her. They were spoken by | 
William Jay, who was then about eighty 
years old, a minister who, even before the 
age of twenty-one, had preached a thousand 
times. 

Little Geraldine was descended from the 
martyr Bishop Hooper, of Queen Mary’s 
time ; she was a very loving, lively, sensitive 
and clever child, and as she grew up her 
sweetness, intelligence and humor made her 
a great favorite in society. Fond of light 
reading and music, she also spent much time 
in company, attending balls, parties and 
theatres; and there seemed to be great danger | 
that the good gifts which God had graciously 
granted her would be lavished on empty | 
worldly pursuits. 

But in a time of sorrow her loving Lord | 
drew her to Himself. Her grief at the death | 
of a lady to whom she was much attached 


' the 


ners,” her heart bounded with joy; for as the 
words of cheer reached her outward ear, the 
Spirit of God caused the glad tidings to enter 
her truly penitent and sincerely-seeking soul. 
She felt that her Saviour was waiting with 
open arms to receive her, and with quiet 
peaceful trust she gave up her heart to Him. 

Only a few days later, as she was walking 


‘down a miserable street, having prayerfully 


desired that the Lord would direct her steps, 
a wretched-looking woman accosted her with 
uestion, “ Be you a district visitor?” 
I am anything you like to call me,” was 
her reply, apd then, at the woman’s request, 
she followed her up a dark staircase to a 
room in which lay a man hopelessly ill, and 
in great distress of mind. When Geraldine 
Hooper asked him what he wanted, he an- 
swered “Mercy,” and she responded by re- 
peating to him the text, “This Man receiveth 
sinners.” 

“Where is that?” he asked with eager- 
ness; and then she told him of the blessing 
which that text had been the means of im- 
parting to herself. 

“Say it again, read me all about it,” he 


iti 


‘entreated. For many weeks she saw him 


every day, and his end was a very peaceful 
one. 


After a time Geraldine Hooper felt it right 
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to give up the gay society with which she|It now belongs to a Mr. Schebolt, who is a 
had been wont to mingle, and to throw her| native of Bohemia, in Austria. This baked 
energies into efforts for the good of others ;| Bible was formerly the property of his grand- 
wishing above all «lse to direct the sinful and | mother, who was a faithful Protestant Chris- 
sorrowful to a Saviour’s forgiving love. At\tian. During one of the seasons when the 
first in a small kitchen in a court, then in the| Roman Catholics were persecuting the Prot- 


Temperance Hall, and afterwards in a large 
room under the meeting-house of the Society 
of Friends, she gave religious addresses in her 
own city. From small beginnings she was 
led on to testify for Christ by holding meet- 
ings in many parts of England; thousands 
flocked to hear her, and a manifest blessing 
rested on her ministry. ‘ What an awful re- 
sponsibility,’ she wrote, “it is to possess such 
a power! God has committed to me this 
talent, not that I may bury it, or use it for 
my own ends, but that I may turn it to ac- 


count for His glory and for the good of 


souls.” When sometimes deeply feeling her 
own powerlessness, though she truly rejoiced 
in the service of the Lord, she was comforted 
by such texts as, “Say not I am a child: for 
thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee, 
and whatsoever I command thee thou shalt 
speak.” 


In a letter to a school girl she writes: 


“ Be not content, dearest M-——, with having 
found Christ, or being found of Him. Walk 
with Jesus, live for Jesus, testify for Jesus; 
deny yourself.” 

One of her addresses to children was about 
the Good Shepherd, and she told her young 
hearers that Christ’s sheep had enemies, just 
as the sheep of David had. There was the 
wolf coming so quietly and stealthily to 
pounce on some poor little lamb. “The 


wicked world,” she said, “is just such an ene- | 


my to Christ’s sheep. It creeps up, oh so 
stealthily! That little amusement, this tri- 
fling vanity. The next great enemy 
is the bear. Now how do you think the bear 
attacks his prey? He hugs it to death! 
The bear is self. Don’t you often feel self- 
will and selfishness? And when mother tells 
= to do something you don’t like, or to 
eave off doing something you do like, you 
feel the strength of the bear of self.” 

Of her whole life it may truly be said that 
she labored much in the Lord. 

To each of us also God has entrusted some 
talent, whether great or small, and if we use 
it faithfully, giving ourselves up to the Saviour 
who died on the cross that He might redeem 
us to God by His blood, we, too, shall receive 
the blessed award, “ Well done, good and 


faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 


thy Lord.” F. A. B. 


eo 


estants in that country, a law was passed 
|that every Bible in the hands of the people 
‘should be given up to the priests, so that it 
/might he burned. Then those who loved 
| their Bibles had to contrive different plans in 
order to try and save the precious book. When 
the priests came round to search the house 
| it happened to be baking-day. Mrs. Schebolt, 
the grandmother of the present owner, had 
|just prepared a great batch of dough, when 
she heard that the priests were coming. She 
| took the precious Bible, wrapped it carefully 
up, and put it in the centre of a huge mass, 
which was to fill her largest bread tin, and 
stowed it away in the oven and baked it. 
_The priests came and searched the house 
carefully throngh, but they did not find the 
| Bible-— National Protestant. 


—_———  *@e 


From The American Naturalist. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE 

Protessor Henry took the  opportu- 
nity at the last meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences, to say a few words 
|about the Smithsonian Institution. Its fund 
‘at present, having been increased by do- 
nations and judicious management, amounts 
to $717,000, although $600,000 has been ex- 
|pended on the building, and the onginal 
j= produced only $541,000. Congress 
has enacted several | beral measures which 
have been of great service to the Institution 
and have relieved it of many expenses, such 
\as the cost of caring for the grounds and 
‘library; and latterly an appropriation of 
| $20,000 per A has cleared the expense of 
the National Museum. This liberality has 
enabled the Smithsonian to devote a larger 
share of its income toward publishing works 
of original research, and to defray the ex- 
pense of its system of scientific exchanges, 
‘which has the whole world for its field. 
The publications already issued and under 
| way were enumerated. Professor Henry said 
that it was contemplated to authorize a series 
| of experiments to determine accurately. the 
rate of increase of the earth’s temperature at 
| progressive depths. This was now rendered 
|more practicable than before by the number 
|of artesian wells in the country. Another 
| project included new and careful experiments 
|on the velocity of light; that furnishing one 


A Baxep Brsie.—There is said to be a|of the means for ascertaining the distance of 
Bible in Lucas County, Ohio, which was|the sun. Some steps had been taken to 
preserved by being baked in a loaf of bread.| carry out .this project, and a gentleman had 
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promised to give a special fund for the pur- 

. The work of obtaining accurately the 
weight of the earth by the method devised by 
Cavendish would also probably be under- 
taken anew, there being at the present day | 
better means for this purpose than those of! 
the old experiments. Professor Henry al- | 
luded to his own advancing years and his | 
anxiety to have the Smithsonian in a position | 
of permanent security before the close of his | 
life. The accumulations of the museum al. | 
ready overstock the building, and when the | 
collections that have been sent to Philadel. | 
‘phia are returned, there will be no room for| 
them. Conversing on the subject with a| 
prominent member of Congress, he had re- 
cently stated his firm conviction that the prob- | 
lem could best be solved by abandoning the 
present building to the National Museum and | 
erecting a new structure, to cost $100,000. 
The new building could be adapted solely to 
the needs of the Smithsonian in its proper 
work, and should contain, besides accommo- | 
dations for the system of exchange, a chem-| 
ical, a physical, and a biological laboratory 
with a lecture-room.—N. Y. Tribune. 


-e- 


GAIN THROUGH PROHIBITION. 


A writer in the Edinburgh Review for Jan- 
uary, 1873, says: “ We have seen a list of 
eighty-nine estates in England and Scotland 
where the drink traffic has been altogether 
suppressed with the very happiest social re- 
sults. The late Lord Palmerston suppressed 
the beer-shops at Romsey as fast as the leases 
fellin. We know an estate which stretches 
far along the romantic shore of Loch Fyne, 
where no whisky is allowed to be sold. The 
peasants and fishermen are flourishing, they 
all have money in the bank, and they obtain 
higher wages than their neighbors when they 
go to sea,” 

In ¢he county of Tyrone, in Ireland, there 
is a district covering more than sixty square 
miles, with a population of 10,000, in which 
no public house is allowed; and in that dis- 
trict there is a complete immunity from 
crime, while the poor-rate is much lower than 
in the surrounding parishes. 

In 1869, a return was laid before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, showing that in twelve | 
parishes in the south of Scotland, with a pop- 
ulation of 27,000, and no public houses, | 
there were 214 paupers; while in seven adja- 
cent parishes, with a smaller population and | 
several public houses, the number of paupers | 
was 357. 

The linen mills at Bessbrook, near Newry, 
in lreland, the property of Mr. J. G. Rich- 
ardson, give employment to four thousand 
hands, most of whom reside in the town 


(which is also his property), and there is no 
public house in it. The owner is himself an 
abstainer, and, while those in his employ are 
left to the freedom of their own will in this 
matter, many of them are abstainers like- 
wise. The consequence is most satisfactory 
as regards both the physical and the moral 
health of the town. No policeman is resi- 
dent in it, none being required; ‘no house 
contains less than three apartments, many of 
them coutain four or five; there are churches 
and schools for the whole population, and 
they are well attended; there is also a dis- 
Lega and a savings bank; but as there is 
no public house, there is, consequently no 
pawn-shop, prison, police office, nor poor- 
house. So prosperous is the place that it is 
an object of ambition throughout the whole 
district to find employment and a home at 


| Bessbrook. 


Saltaire, near Bradford, in England, af- 
fords another example of what may be re- 
garded as a model town, very similar in its 
character. The sale of liquors for consump- 
tion off the premises was once allowed here, 
but its evil effects soon becoming apparent, it 
was suppressed within twelve months. 


> 


THE LONGEST DAY. 


Fast fade the golden hours, 
Soon to return new-robed in splendors bright ; 
A tender hue is stealing o’er the flowers, 
Sweet is the summer night. 


Yet in the fragrant gloom 

One mournful feeling rises, and will stay 

To mar the brightness of to-morrow’s bloom— 
This is the longest day ! 


There may be fairer days, 
A mellower sweetness will pervade the air, 
The sun on fields of gold shall pour its rays 
Yet will the shade be there. 


In the chill early spring 
One thought there was that made the grey clouds bright, 
For did not every morn and eveaing bring 

More of Heaven’s love and light ? 


Earth’s sentence seemed undone 
A little later, when the flowers upsprang, 
And joyous birds, awake before the sun, 

Amid the fresh leaves sang. 


But now again we feel 


| All things are fading ; every golden day 


Will but a little of the beauty steal, 
Till all is passed away. 


E’en as youth’s freshest prime, 
But for the fleeting hour is doomed to last, 
And all the treasures that we own in time 
Change while we hold them fast. 


Yet should such thoughts be ours 
Marring the present? Rather let us take, 
And love the beauty of the summer flowers, 

But for their own sweet sake. 


What, though they fade and die, 
The frujts of autumn follow in their train, 
And when the snows of winter round us lie, 
Spring shall be near again. 
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The joys of youth depart, 
Bright hopes, just tremulous with hazy fears, 
But sweet may be the peace, the rest of heart 

That come with later years. 

And at the end of time, 
There is a hope beyond us. Let us pray 
For growing meetness for that blessed clime 

Where is no longest day. 

M. STURGE. 
—Friends Quarterly Examiner. 


oo —_______ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to | 


the 29th ult. have been received. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Great anxiety is said to exist | 
am-ng the leading coal and iron firms in South Staf. | 


fordshire, on account of the financial embarrassment of 
one or two extensive iron works in the Cleveland dis 
trict. One of these has liabilities to the amount of 
£1,000,000 sterling, but a statement prepared by the 


partners shows a surplus of assets. The creditors have | 


decided to continue the works as a joint-stock under- 
taking. 


A recent issue of the “ English Land-owners’ Re-| 


turn,” an official publication, shows that the total area 


of England and Wales, excluding London, scarcely | 


exceeds 33,000,000 acres, of which nearly 15,000,000, 
over 45 per cent. of the whole, are owned by 2,700 in- 


dividuals. In the county of Northumberland one per- | 
son owns 181,617 acres. In London, some wealthy 


peers and commoners own considerable districts. 
Eighteen millions of acres are held by about 970,000 


Proprietors, many of whom hold tracts varying from 
100 to 500 acres. 


Soundings for the examination of the bed of the’ 


English Channel on the proposed line for the tunnel to 


connect England and France are nearly finished, and | 


the engineers report the results as very satisfactory. 
FRANCE.—The preliminary works to the Interna- 


tional Exhibition to be held in 1878 at Paris have been | 


commenced. 


The editor of the Rights of Man, convicted of libel- | 


ling the Chamber of Deputies, has been sentenced to 
three months imprisonment and a fine of $600. 

The Radicals in the Belleville district of Paris are 
circulating petitions requesting Gambetta to resign the 


seat he holds as their representative in the Chamber of | 


Deputies. 

A member of the Chamber of Deputies whose elec- 
tion was invalidated by that body in Seventh month on 
account of undue clerical influence, has been again 
elected for Pontivy. 

The elections of the Presidents of the Councils Gen- 
eral have resulted in the choice of 5 Constitutionalists, 
41 Monarchists and 39 Republicans, the last-named 
having gained seven seats. 


SPAIN.-~A political conspiracy has been discovered 


at Pampeluna. Its nature is not stated in the dis. | 


patches, but two sergeants in the army were convicted 
of high treason and shot. Some disturbances occurred 
at San Sebastian, which were promptly repressed. 

A royal decree has been issued ordering the coinage 
of gold pieces of twenty pesetas, and of silver pieces 
of various denominations. 

PORTUGAL.—The banks have made such strenuous 
efforts to recover their stability that the greater num- 
ber, it is thought, will not require to avail themselves 
of the two months’ delay in the payment of bills 
granted by a decree of the government. Arrange- 
ments have been made with several financial houses in 
London for an advance of about £1,000,000 in gold, 
and a considerable amount was drawn from the Bank 
of England for this purpose on the 23rd ult. 
Turkey.—The fighting in the vicinity of Alexinatz 


was continued through last week, with results varying 
from day to day, although on the whole the Servians 
appear to have been gradually pressed in toward the 
town, the Turkish forces extending around three sides 
of the position. A battle on the 26th was claimed by 
the Servian accounts as a sweeping victory, while the 
reports from the opposing army represented that the Ser- 
| vian attack upon the Turks was repulsed with great 
| loss. A correspondent of the London Daily News 
with the Servian army reports that they lost 10,000 
men in the first five days’ fighting around Alexinatz. 

It was officially announced from Belgrade on the 
| 25th ult., that Prince Milan of Servia had summoned 
the consuls of the great powers to a conference to be 
held at Belgrade, with the object of asking the media- 
tion of all their governments in favor of an armistice, 
and the ultimate conclusion of peace with Turkey. 
The conference met on the evening of the 26th, when 
the Prince declared his readiness to conclude peace 
|on the basis of the position of affairs before the war. 
It is reported that the powers have agreed to request 
the Porte to agree to a suspension of hostilities, and 
that that government is disposed to grant only a short 
armistice for the purpose of accelerating the settlement 
of terms of peace. It is asserted that at the prelimin- 
| ary peace negotiations between the signatories of the 
treaty of Paris, is was proposed, as a basis of arrange- 
ments, that Prince Milan should be retained on the 
throne; that Servia should pay a war indemnity, and 
that Turkey should have the right to place a garrison 
in a Servian fortress on the frontier. 

The Sultan is still suffering extreme mental depres- 
sion, which renders him unable to pay the least atten- 
tion to public business; he is said to be totally un- 
nerved, and the least excitement affects him very 
unfavorably. He is under the care of an eminent Ital- 
ian physician who has long directed an asylum for the 
insane at Scutari, It is reported that the probability 
of his recovery appears to be daily diminishing, and 
that the Ministers, who have thus far carried on the 
government in his name, are seriously considering the 
| question of a change of monarch. The eventual suc- 
cessor, Abdul Hamid, brother of the present Sultan, 
is said to have put himself indirectly in communication 
with the powers, to prepare the way for an understand- 
ing on the questions pending, 

Cuina.—Advices from Hong Kong are to the 3rd 
ult. The Foreign office was making renewed efforts 
| for reconciliation with England through the Viceroy of 

Nanking, whom, however, the British Minister had 
| still refused to meet. The Governor of Yunnan, the 
| province in which the Englishman was murdered whose 
(case is the subject of controversy, has committed sui- 
| cide, it is said by order of the government, probably 
| to check further inquiry. 
| JapPAN.—The on ined between Osaka and Ki- 
| oto, 30 miles long, was opened this month, and is now 
in regular operation. 


DomesTic.—The great suspension bridge over the 
| East River, to connect New York City and Brooklyn, 
| has progressed so far that a cable has been passed over 
| the tops of the terminal towers, and anchored at each 

end, so as to hang across the river. On the 25th ult. 
a master mechanic crossed in a seat suspended from 
and drawn along this rope, the entire transit occupying 
about 13% minutes. . om 
| On the 24th ult. the number of paying visitors to 
the Centennial Exhibition exceeded 56,000, a special 
gathering of citizens of New Jersey taking place on 
that day. On the 26th, the price of entrance being re- 
duced for that day to 25 cts., the total number of ad- 
missions during the day was 104,592, of which 97,172 
|were paid. Excluding these two days, the average 
number of paying visitors during the week ending with 
the 28th ult. was 34,632 daily. 





